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THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS, , 


In Judea, and other countries where there are wild 
beasts, and where the lands are not fenced, the shepherds, 
men who took care of sheep—are obliged to watch their 
flocks day and night. In America, this is not the cus- 
tom ; but in the country around Bethlehem, the shepherds 
used to keep watch every night. 

Now, one night when all was dark and still, several 
shepherds were thus keeping watch,when a very bright light 
shone round about, and at the same time an angel stood 
before them. Perhaps it was Gabriel, who had already 
0 appeared to announce the coming of the Son of 

od. 

The shepherds were, as Zacharias had been before, 
surprised and frightened when they saw the angel ; but he 
told them not to fear, for he brought them good news; ‘‘for,” 
he said, “ unto you is born this day a Saviour, and if you 
wish to worship him, you will know him by this sign,—he 
is wrapped in swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger in 
the town of Bethlehem.” 


When the angel had spoken these words, a great num- 


ber of heavenly beings appeared, and they altogether join- 
ed their voices in praise to God for his great love and mer- 
cy to his creatures, in sending his own Son on earth to 
save them. The words of the hymn they sung were these ; 
** Glory to God in heaven, and on earth peace and good 
will to man ;” and well may Wwe, my dear children, join 
our voices, young and old, rich and poor, in that heavenly 
song’; we should all unite together in thanking our God, 
who has given us such a gracious proof of his good will; 
pe to send us the Prince of Peace, to teach us the way to 
eaven. 


When the company of holy angels had finished their 


song of praise, they returned to the kingdom of. heaven, 
which they had for a short time left, to bring the joyful 
news of a Saviour’s birth tothe people on earth. As soon 
as they were gone, the shepherds remembering the words 
of the angel, said one to another, ‘‘ Let us now goto Beth- 
lehem, and see this thing which the Lord has made known 
to us.” So, without loss of time, they set off, and soon 
arrived at Bethlehem. Here they found the Holy Child 
with his mother and Joseph, in the stable, as they had been 
told by the angel; and being desirous that all people 
should share in their joy, they told every one in the neigh- 
borhood about the visit of the angels, and the wonderful 
things they had been told concerning the child. 

When they had worshipped and given praise at Bethle- 
hem, the shepherds returned to the care of their flocks. 
They did not forget the glories they had seen, nor the hon- 
or they had received, in being the first to whom the Sa- 
viour’s birth was announced. But as they returned, they 
still praised and glorified God. I dare say, afterwards, 
many a long and weary night of watching was cheered by 
the remembrance of the visits of the angels, and the glad 
hope of better things to come, by the mercy of that Sa- 
viour whom they had been the first to honor. 

It is true, my dear children, that you cannot now go, 
like the Shephrds, to see your Saviour, but you may 'rev- 
erence him in your heart; and, though you do not see 
him, he sees you; and the Father of Him who was once 
a little child, always listens to the prayers of children. 
Even you, then, young as you are, may join with angels 
in their songs of praise; and I hope that before you lie 
down to-night, you will use your little voices in thankful- 





ness to Him, who is your sole refuge and pretection. 
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HMloral Tales. 
THE SOFT ANSWER. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 











T’ll give him law to hisheart’s content, the scoun- 
drel !” said Singleton, walking backward and forward, in 
an angry state of excitement. 

“ Don’t call harsh names, Mr. Singleton,” said lawyer 
Trueman, looking up from the mass of papers before him, 
and smiling in a quiet, benevolent way, that was peculiar 
to him. 

‘¢ Every man should be known by his true name. Wil- 
liams is a scoundrel, and so he ought to be called!” re- 
sponded the client with increasing warmth. 

‘Did you ever do a reasonable thing in your life when 
you were angry?” asked Mr. "Trueman, whose age and 


respectability gave him the ligense to speak thus freely to 


his young friend, for whom he was endeavoring to arrange 
some business difficulty with his former partner. 

‘*T can’t say that T ever did, Mr. Trueman; but now, 
I have good reason for being angry, and the language I 
use, in reference to Williams, is but the expression of a 
sober and rational conviction,” replied Singleton, a little 
more calmly. 

‘Did you pronounce him a scoundrel before you re- 
ceived this reply to your last letter?’ asked Mr. True- 
man. 

‘No, I did not; but that letter confirmed my previous- 
ly formed impressions of his character.” 

‘‘ But I cannot find, in that letter, any evidence proving 
your late partner to be a dishonest man. He will not 
agree to your proposed mode of settlement, becanse he 
does not see it to be the most proper way.”’ 

‘He won't agree to it, because it is an honest and equi- 
table mode of settlement, that is all! He wants to over- 
reach me, and is determinod to do so if he can!” respond- 
ed Mr. Singleton, still excited. 

‘‘There you are decidedly wrong,” said the lawyer. 
** You have both allowed yourselves to beeome angry, and 
are both unreasonable; and if I must speak plainly, I 
think you are the most unreasonable, in the present case. 
Two angry men can never settle any business properly. 
You have unnecessarily increased the difficulties in the 
way of a speedy settlement, by writing Mr. Williams an 
angry letter, which he has responded to in the like unhap- 
py temper. Now, if I am to settle this business for you, 
I must write all letters that pass to Mr. Williams, in fu- 
ture.” 

‘* But how can you properly express my views and feel- 
ings ?” 

“That I do not wish to do, if your views and feelings 
are to remain as they now are—for anything like an ad- 
justment of the difficulties, inder such circumstances, I 
should consider hopeless,” replied Mr. Trueman. 

* Well, let me answer this letter, and after that, I prom- 
ise that you shall have your own way?” 

§*No, I shall consent to no such thing. It is the reply 
to that letter which is to modify the negotiation for a set- 
tlement, in such a way as to bring success or failure ; and 
I have no idea of allowing you, in the present state of your 
mind, to write such an one as will most assuredly defeat 
an amicable adjustment.” 

Singleton paused for sometime before making a reply. 
He had been forming in his mind a most cutting and bit- 
ter rejoinder to the letter just alluded to, and he was very 
desirous that Mr. Williams should have the benefit of 
knowing that he thought him a ‘‘tricky~and deliberate 
scoundrel,” with other opinions of a similar character. He 
found it, therefore, impossible, to make up his mind to let 
the unimpassioned Mr. ‘Trueman, write this most impor- 
tant epistle. 

** Indeed, I must write this letter, Mr. Truemen,” he 
said. ‘‘ There are some things that I want to say to him, 
which I know you won’t write. You don’t seem to con- 
sider the position in which he has placed me by that let- 
ter, nor what is obligatory upon me, as a man of honor: 
I never allow any man to reflect upon me, directly or in-- 
directly, without a prompt response.” 

“There is, in the Bible,” said Mr. Trueman, “ a pas- 
sage that is truly applicable in the present case. It is 
this—‘‘ A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous. 
words stir up anger.” I have found this precept, in a life 
that has numbered more than double your years, to be one 
that may be safely and honorably adopted, in all cases.. 
You blame Mr. Williams for writing you an angry. letter, 
and are indignant at certain expreseions contained - there- 
in. Now, is it any more right for you to write an angry 
letter, with cutting epistles, than it is for him ?” 

“But, Mr. Trueman—” 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION 








‘I do assure you, my young friend,’”’ said the lawyer, 
interrupting him, ‘“ that I am acting in this case for your 
benefit, and not for my own; and, as your legal adviser, 
you must submit to my judgment, or I cannot consent to 

‘0 on.” ’ 

“If I will promise not to use any harsh language, will 
you not consent to let me write the letter?” urged the 
client. 

‘- You and I, in the present state of your could 
not possibly come at the same conclusion in reference to 
what is harsh and what is mild,” said Mr. Trueman; 
‘therefore I cannot consent that you shall write one 
word of the proposed reply—I musé write it.” 

* Well, I suppose, then, I shall have to submit. When 
will it be ready ?” 

“‘ Come this afternoon, and I will give you the draft, 
which you can copy and sign.” 

In the afternoon, Mr. Singleton came, and received the 
letter prepared by Mr. Trueman. It ran thus, after the 
date and formal address— 


“I regret that my proposition did not meet your appro- 
bation. The mode of settlement which I suggested, was 
the result of a careful consideration of our mutual inter- 
ests. Be kind enough to suggest to Mr. Trueman, my 
lawyer, any plan which you think will lead to an-early and 
amicable adjustment of our business. You may rely upon 
my consent toit, if it meets his approbation.” 


“Ts it possible, Mr. Trueman, that you expect me to 
sign such a cringing letter as that?” said Mr. Singleton, 
throwing it down, and walking backward with’ great irri- 
tation of manner. 

“ Well, what is your objection to it?” replied Mr. 
Trueman mildly, for he was prepared for just such an ex- 
hibition of feelings. 

‘Objection! How can you ask such a question? Am 
I to go on my knees to him, and beg him to do me justice? 
No! I'll sacrifice every cent I’ve got in the world, first— 
the scoundrel] !’’ 

** You wish to have your business settled, do you not?” 
asked Mr. Trueman, looking him steadily in the face. 

** Of course | do—honorably settled |” 

“ Well, let me hear what you mean by an honorable 
settlement.” 

“ Why, I mean—” 

The young man hesitated a moment, and Mr. True- 
man said. 

“© You mean a settlement in which your interest shall 
be equally considered with that of Mr. Williams?” 

“* Yes, certainly; and that—” 

‘* And that,’”’ continued Mr. Trueman, “Mr. Williams 
in the settlement shall consider and meet you as a gentle- 
man?” 

“Certainly I do; but that is more than he has done.” 

** Well, never mind, Let what is past go for as much 
as it is worth. The principal point of action is in the 
present.” ’ 

“But I'll never send that mean, cringing letter, 
though.” 

“You mistake its whole tenor, I do assure you, Mr. 
Singleton. You have allowed your angry feelings to blind 
you. You, certainly, carefully considered before you 
adopted it, the proposed basis of a settlement, did you 
not ?” 

“ Of course I did.” 

* So the letter which I have prepared for you states. 
Now, as an honest and honorable man you are, I amsure, 
willing to grant to him the same privilege which you ask- 
ed for yoorself, viz. that of proposing a plan of settlement. 
Your proposition does not seem to please him ; now it is 
but fair that he should be invited to state how he wishes 
the settlement to be made, and in giving such an invita- 
tion, a gentleman should use gentlemanly language.” 

** But he don’t deserve to be treated like a gentleman. 
In fact, he has no claim to the title,” said the young 
man. ° 

“If he has none, as you say, you profess to be a gentte- 
man, and all gentlemen should prove by their actions and’ 
words that they are gentlemen.” 

“I can’t say that I am convinced by what you say, but, 
as you seem so bent on having it your own way, why, 
here, let me copy the thing, and sign it,” said the young 
man, suddenly changing his manner. 

“« There now,’’ he added. passing across the table the 
brief letter he had copied, ‘‘ I suppese he'll think me a 
low spirited fellow, afler he gets that, but he’s mistaken. 
After it’s all over, I'll take good care to tell him that it 
didn’t contain my sentiments.” 

Mr. Trueman smiled, as he took the letter, and went 
on to fold and direct it. 

*©Come to-morrow afternoon, and I think we'll have 
things in a pretty fair way,” he said, looking up with his 
usual pleasant smile, as he finished the direction of the 
letter. 

‘Good afternoon, Mr. Singleton,” he said, as that gen- 
tleman entered his office on the succeeding day. 

‘Good afternoon,” responded the young man.  “ Well, 
have you heard from that milk and water letter of yours, 
I can’t call it mine.” 

“Yes, here is the answer. Take a seat, and I will 
read it to you,”’ said the old gentleman. 

** Well, let’s hear it.” 

‘‘ Dear Gzorce—I have your kind and gentlemanly 
note of yesterday, in reply to my harsh, unreasonable and 
ungentlemanly one of the day before. We have both been 

laying the fool; but you are ahead of mein becoming sane. 
have examined, since I got your note, more carefully the 
tenor of your disposition for a settlement, and it meets my 


views precisely. My foolish anger kept me from seeing it 
before. Let our mutual friend, Mr. Trueman, arrange the 
matter according to the plan mentioned, and I shall most 
heartily acquiesce. Yours, &c. Tuomas Wituams.” 


‘** He never wrote that letter in the world!’ exclaimed 
Singleton, starting to his feet. 

“You know his writing, I presume,” said Mr. True- 
man, handing him the letter. ; 

“It’s Thomas William’s own hand, as I live!” ejacula- 
ted Singleton, on glancing at the letter. ‘‘ My old friend, 
Thomas Williams, the best natured fellow in the world !” 
he continued, his feelings undergoing a sudden and en- 
tire revolution. ‘ What a fool I have been !” 

‘And what a fool I have been!’ said Thomas Wil- 
liams, advancing from on adjoining room, at the same time 
extending his hand towards Singleton., 

“God bless you my dear friend!” exclaimed Single- 
ton, grasping his hand: ‘‘ Why, what has been the mat- 
ter with us both?” 

“* My young friends,” said old Mr. Trueman, one of the 
kindest hearted men in the world, rising and advancing 
towards them, “I have known you long, and have always 
esteemed you both. This pleasant meeting and recon- 
ciliation you perceive is of my arrangement. Now let 
me give you a precept that will make friends and keep 
friends. It has been my motto through life, and I don’t 
know that I have an enemy inthe world It is:—* A 


soft answer turneth away wrath, but gricoous words stir 
up anger.” 








Narrative. 





REMARKABLE DELIVERANCE. 


We met the following singular narrative, the other day, 
in the volume of a Canadian missionary, who has recently 
published certain reminiscences of his life and labors. 
The story is well told, and the incident which forms its 
subject, whether called “‘ accidental,” or “‘ Providential,” 
was certainly remarkable :— 

‘* About this period I went to attend the sale of the ef- 
fects of Mr. M , a respectable farmer, who had died 
at one of my out settlements a few months before. He 
had left a widow, a very amiable and pious woman, and 
three children to mourn hisloss. The lone widow thought 
herself unequal to the management of the large farm 
which her husband had occupied. She therefore took a 
cottage in the village where I lived, and was now selling 
everything off except a little furniture. 

After the sale was over, I went into the house to see 
her. I congratulated her upon the plan she had adopted, 
and remarked that she would be much more comfortable, 
not only in being relieved from the cares of a business she 
could not be supposed to understand, but in a feeling of 
security, which in ‘her unprotected state in that lonely 
house she could hardly enjoy. 

“Oh! no,” she said, “ not unprotected; far from it! 
You forget,” she continued, with « mournful style, “ that 
Iam now under the special protection of Him, ‘ who 
careth for the fatherless and the widow,’ and I feel quite 
confident that He will protect us.” 

And He did protect them, and that very night, too, in 
a most extraordinary and wonderful, and, 1 may add, mi- 
raculous manner. The farm house was a solitary one; 
there was not another within half a mile of it. That night 
there was a good deal of money in the house, the proceeds 
of the sale. ‘The mother and her three young children, 
and a maid servant, were the sole inmates, They had re- 
tired to rest some time. The wind was howling fearfully, 
and shook the wooden house at every blast. 

This kept the poor mother awake, and-she thought she 
heard, in the pauses of the tempest, some strange and un- 
usual noise, seemingly at the back of the house. While 
eagerly listening to catch the sound again, she was star- 
tled by the violent barking of a dog, apparently in a room 
in the front of the house, immediately beneath the bed- 
chamber. This alarmed her still more, as they had no 
dog of their own. 


She immediately arose, and. going to her maid’s room 





‘awoke her, and they went down together. They first 


peeped into the room where they had heard the dog. It 
was moonlight, at least partially so, for the night was 
cloudy ; still it was light enough to distinguish objects, 
although but faintly. They saw an immense black dog, 
scratching and gnawing furiously at the door leading into 
the kitchen, whence she thought that the noise she first 
heard had proceeded. 

She requested the servant to open the door which the 
dog was attacking so violently. The girl was a deter- 
mined and resolute creature, devoid of fear, and she did 
so without hesitation ; when the dog rushed out, and the 
widow saw through the open door two men at the kitchen 
window which was open. The men instantly retreated, 
and the dog leaped through the window after them. A 
violent scuffle ensued, and it was evident from the occa- 
sional yelping of the noble animal, that he sometimes had 
the. worst of it. 

The noise of the contest, however, gradually receded, 
till Mrs. M could hear only now and then a faint 
and distant bark. The robbers, or perhaps murderers, 
had taken out a pane of glass, which had enabled them to 
undo the fastening of the window, when, but for the dog, 
they would doubtless. have accomplished their purpose. 
The mistress and maid got a light, and secured the win- 





_| dow as well as they could. 





They then dressed:themselves, for to think of sleeping 


any more that night was out of the question. They had 
not, however, got down stairs the second time before they 
heard their protector scratching at the outer door for ad- 
mittance. They immediately opened it, when he came 
in wagging his bushy tail, and fawning upon each of them 
in turn, to be patted and praised for his prowess. 

He then stretched his huge bulk, at full length, beside 
the warm stove, closed his eyes, and went to sleep. The 
next morning they gave him a breakfast any dog might 
have envied; after which nothing could induce him to 
prolong his visit. He stood whining impatiently at the 
door till it was opened, when he galloped off in a great 
hurry, and they never saw him afterward. 

They had never seen the dog before, nor did they ever 
know to whom he belonged. It was a very singular cir- 
cumstance, and they could only suppose that he came with 
some stranger to the sale. The family moved the follow- 
ing day to their new cottage in the village ; and when my 
wife and I called upon them, Mrs. M. reminded me that, 


when I last saw her, she had told me they were not un- 
protected. 








History and Biography. - 








THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
[Continued from page 81.] 
ELIzABETH. 
Crowned 1558.—Died 1603. 


Elizabeth was a woman of great talents, and uncom- 
mon self-control. She was well educated, cool, and cal- 
culating. But, with all these good qualities, she was art- 
ful and intriguing. She appears to have been governed 
more by policy than by principle. She had an uncom- 
mon share of prudence. During all the times of difficulty 
in the reign of Edward and Mary, when every one that 
had a title to the throne was suspected and narrowly 
watched, she carried herself so that no accusation could 
be brought against her. The same prudence she carried 
into her religion. She was so careful, that, during the 
reign of Mary, nobody could tell whether she was a Cath- 
olic or a Protestant; though she was generally supposed 
to lean towards the latter. 

Elizabeth was proclaimed queen, a few hours after the 
death of Mary, without opposition ; and all classes seemed 
to vie with each other, to do her honor. She was crown- 
ed with great pomp, and took possession of an undisputed 
throne, amid the rejoicings of a grateful people, who had 
long groaned over the odious tyranny of Mary and the 
Catholic bishop. The persecutions of the Catholics had 
done more to disgust the nation with the old superstitions, 
perhaps, than all that had been done during the reign of 
her father and brother. She had the sagacity to see, that 
the majority of the nation were in favor of the Reforma- 
tion. She was probably inclined that way herself; but 
she was never a zealous and thorough-going Protestant. 
She resolved, however, to favor the reformation. But, she 
waited some time, before any one knew what course she 
intended to pursue. She did not make known her wishes 
till the meeting of parliament ; when it was determined to 
restore the reformed religion as it was left by Edward, ex- 
cept that those parts of the service which was particularly 
offensive to the Catholics were stricken out; and ether 
things were made so ambiguous, that they might be dif- 
ferently understood by different parties, Papists, Luther- 
ans, and Calvinists. To this was added, an act of Su- 
premacy and of Uniformity; the former of which required 
all bishops and ministers to acknowledge the queen as su- 
preme head of the church, aud the latter, requiring strict 
conformity to the religion of the State. These acts bore 
hard on the Puritans and Catholics, neither of whom could 
conscientiously subscribe to them. And, though there 
was no burning of heretics, yet the non-comformists were 
greatly harrassed by it. Those ministers of the gospel, 
who could not conform, were turned out of office; and lib- 
erty of conscience was denied to all. But, out of nine 
thousand ministers, only about two hundred refused to 
conform. Many of them were of such easy consciences, 
that they changed, with the religion of the State. Noone 
seems as yet, to have discovered the true principles of reli- 
gious freedom ; and of course the reformation was left 








scarcely half finished. : 

Elizabeth was now seated on the only Protestant throne 
in Europe; and of course she must expect to find all the 
Catholic powers, her open and secret enemies. But she 
knew how to make herself popular at home. . She was 
kind and affable to the people, and she permitted no one 
about her to obtain so much power as to put himself be- 
yond her control. She had two able men, lord Bacon and 
Mr. Cecil to manage her affairs. She was careful of her 
money, which is always a source of power. She soon 
made herself beloved at home, and respected abroad. 

But there are some dark passages in Elizabeth’s histo- 
ry. The next heir tothe crown was Mary, queen of Scots, 
who was married to Francis II. king of France ; and Scot- 
land was governed by her mother as Queen Regent. As 
Mary was a Catholic, she and her husband had impru- 
“dently styled themselves king and queen of France, Eng- 
land and Scotland, Elizabeth had some reason, perhaps, 
to fear her as a rival. But there was nothing to justify 
her in the dishonorable course which she pursued. She 
fomented rebellion among the Scots, against the queen 
regent’s authority, by providing them secretly with money, 
till she was at length deposed; and after Mary came to 
the throne of Scotland, she was continually intriguing. 
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against her. ‘This unfortunate woman, having at length, 
been driven from her own kingdom, threw herself upon 
the protection of Elizabeth, who was her own cousin. 
But, instead of giving her the protectiou she sought, Eliza- 
beth made her a prisoner, and kept her in confinement 
many years. Thisled her friends several times to attempt 
her rescue; and the Catholics setting in, designed to set 
her upon the throne. But these conspiracies were gener- 
ally discovered in season to be put down ; and Mary does 


.|not appear at first to have been involved in them. At 


length, however, a strong conspiracy was discovered, the 
design of which was to murder queen Elizabeth, crown 
Mary, and establish the Catholic religion. Into this plot 
Mary was drawn by secret correspondence. But the 
queen’s vigilant officers got wind of it before it was ripe, 





and intercepted the correspondence, and preserved copies 
of it. There is reason, however, to suspect that apart of 
this was a contrived plan to get occasion against her; as 
great fears were entertained by the party in power, in 
case Mary should come into power. But, at the proper 
ime, the conspiracy was made known, the conspirators 
rought to trial; and Mary was beheaded. Elizabeth, 
owever, was slow to sign the warrant for her execution, 
d probably would not have done it, if her fears had not 
en unduly wrought upon by her ministers. She at last 
igned it, and gave orders to have the great seal put to it, 
that she might keep it by her to use, on the first ap- 
arance of any rebellion. But, instead of returning it to 
er, the ministers sent it off immediately by the sheriff, 
d had it put in execution. The history and fate of this 
nfortunate woman is deeply interesting. Elizabeth also 
llied her honor, in a relentless persecution of the sister 
Lady Jane Grey, who was considered as having some 
aim to the crown. ’ 
In the early part of her reign, Elizabeth was involved 
a war with France, which she undertook for the pro- 
ction of the Hugenots, as the French Protestants were 
‘ulled, who were fiercely persecuted. The English took 
session of Havre, in 1562; but in the following sum- 
r, they were obliged to surrender it; and the English 
my carried back the plague with them to London, which 
ept off twenty thousand people in one year. In 1588, 
hilip, the Catholic king of Spain, who had been the hus- 
nd of bloody Mary, undertook the invasion of England, 
d the re-establishment of the Catholic religion. He had 
oposed marriage to Elizabeth, on her coming to the 
one, and had been rejected. He was inflamed against 
¢ English, because they had encouraged the revolt of 
issubjects in the Netherlands ; and probably also on ac- 
nt of the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. He fit- 
out a formidable fleet of 130 sail, called the ‘* Invinci- 
Armada,” which greatly terrified the English nation. 
t, the expedition was badly managed by|the commander; 
as the Spanish fleet advanced towards Plymouth, it 
ns entirely defeated by the skill and bravery of the Eng- 
h admiral, so that only 53 ships escaped, in a miserable 
dition. 
In the latter end of her reign, the earl of Essex, a brave 
d accomplished but imprudent young man, became the 
een’s favorite ; and being lifted up with the favor shown 
im, he excited the jealousy of the court. Having been 
pointed to the command of an expedition to quell an in- 
tection in Ireland, which he managed badly, he fell 
o disgrace, and the queen ordered him for a while to 
p within his house. But he was a restless spirit, and 
n raised a rebellion, the object of which was, to pro- 
t@ the dismission of the ministry, and to get into power 
tin. But he was unsucceasful, and was tried and con- 
ned for treason. While in favor with the queen, she 
given him a ring, which she had told him to use, if 
got into any such trouble. He sent it to her by a wo- 
who was his enemy, and never delivered it. The 
mequence was, he was executed; after which, the 
ten was never happy again. On her death bed, the 
ntess of Nottingham confessed that the ring had been 
athy her, and begged the queen’s pardon for not deliv- 
ng it; but Elizabeth told her “‘God might forgive her, 
tshe could not.” The queen then gave herself up to 
pair. She lay silent and gloomy ten days and nights 
nthe carpet; she soon fell sick and died, aged 65. 
was never married, though often urged to it, by the 
lament. The reign of Elizabeth, though tarnished 
some great faults, was on the whole, a prosperous 
d happy one, of greater advantage to the nation, per- 











’, than any that had preceded it. N. 
Descriptive. 








MAY-DAY IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, May 18, 1847, 
the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 


he boys and girls of Boston, are now, no doubt, very 
making prearations to a go “‘ Juneing.’ In aclimate 
that of New England, the Ist of June, seems to be the 
t proper day to celebrate the high festival of nature— 
me called the real new year’s day. May-day is but 
trd which signifies the opening of the balmiest, the 
‘antest season of the year—with you, the First of 
is the commencement of that season. The earth is 
\ freed from snow, clothed in living green, and rejoic- 
‘round you. Not so in May, when the cold easterly 
's prevail. Then make the ‘Ist of June a May-day, 
“it a festival, do not‘omit it. Make it a joyful, a hap- 
’y. Welcome the pleasant summer time—welcome 











the new leaf and flower, which comes with the warm sum- | 
The people old and : 


mer sun. Be cheerful and happy. 
young of America, ought to be the happiest, and best peo- 
ple on earth. And at the present time should ‘rejoice 
and be exceeding glad ” that it is, with God’s blessing, in 
their power to help the poor and starving of other nations. 
Could a band of your young readers, leap across the great ° 
ocean that separates me and my pen from them, I could 
show them sights that would make their hearts ache with 
pain. There is nothing that distresses an American, who 
has lived in a land of plenty, where there are no beggars, 
as the pitiful looking creatures who constantly appeal to 
him as he passes through the streets of this, and other 
great cities. Yesterday I saw one poor woman sitting 
upon a door step, with five children, and one an infant in 
her arms. They had not a mouthful of food, or a house 
to goto. It is said that there are 30,000 extra paupers in 
this city, and the number increasing. Many of the facto- 
ries in Manchester, have stopped, and thrown several 
thousands out of employ. You have no idea of the dis- 
tress that prevails among the poorer classes. Rejoice, 
then, my young friends, not that you are better than these, 
but be thankful, that God has made such a nice provision 
for you. 

“In Cambridgeshire county, England, on the evening, 
or night, preceding May-day, the young men, farmers, go 
out and cut the may or hawthorn boughs, which they bring 
home in bundles, and leave some at almost every house, 
according to the number of young persons in it, singing 
what they call the Night Song. On the evening of May- 
day, and the following evenings, they go round to every 
house where they left a bough, and sing the May song. 
One is dressed with a shirt over his other clothes, and dec- 
orated with ribands, and is called the May Lord; another 
in girl’s clothes, is called the May Lady or Mary. One 
has a handkerchief on a pole or stick as a flag, whose 
business it is to keep off the crowd. The rest have rib- 
ands in their hats. The May Song consists of sixteen 
verses, and is of avery religious cast. The money col- 
lected is spent in a feast of plumcake, bread and cheese, 
and tea.” 

On the first day of May, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
the herdsmen of every village hold their Bel-tein; they cut 
a square trench in the ground, leaving the turf in the mid- 
die; on that they make a fire of wood, on which they 
dress a large caudle of eggs, butter, oatmeal, and milk, 
and bring, beside the ingredients of the caudle, plenty of 
beer and whiskey, for each of the company must contrib- 
ute something. ‘The rites begin with spilling some of the 
caudle on the ground, by way of libation; on that every 
one takes a cake of oatmeal, upon which are raised nine 
square nobs, each dedicated to some particular being, the 
supposed preserver of their flocks and herds, or to some 
particular animal, the real destroyer of them: cach per- 
son then turns his face to the fire, breaks off « knob, and, 
flinging it over his shoulder, says, “‘'ThisI give to thee, 
preserve thou my horses; this I give to thee, preserve 
thou my sheep ;”’ and so on. After that they use the same 
ceremony to the noxious animals; “This, I give to thee, 
O fox ; spare thou my lambs ; this to thee, O hooded crow ; 
this to thee, eagle!” When. the ceremony is over, they 
dine on the caudle,” etc. 

In Northumberland, England, a syllabub is prepared for 
the May feast, which is made of warm milk from the cow, 
sweet cake, and wine; and a kind of divination is prac- 
tised, by fishing with a ladle for a wedding ring, which is 
dropped into it for the purpose of prognosticating who 


shall be first married. 


May Day. 1n Swepen. 


‘‘The people in the southern part of Sweden on this 
day, have an ancient custom of assembling in the country 
places, when, for the celebration of the day, two troops of 
young men, well mounted, are formed as if for a regular 
engagement. The captain of one of these companies, 
chosen by lot, is intended to personify Winter, and is, 
consequently, dressed according to that season in the 
north. His clothing not only consists of a number of 
skins, but he takes upon himself to throw snowballs and 
pieces of ice about him, to prolongthe cold. Thus riding 
up and down in triumph, his valor and hardihood are sup- 
posed to be increased in proportion. to the time he can 
continue this exercise. His opponent, who is supposed to 
represent summer, is styled Captain Florio; and, as there 
are scarcely any flowers at this time of the year, he is 
decorated with green boughs and leaves. Thesé two per- 
sonages, after much riding and curvetting, contrive to 
meet and fight. Summer is sometimes assisted by a band 
of horseman bearing boughs of birch made green by art ; 
but, however ardent the champions of Winter may be; the 
people always give the palm to Summer, because nature 
and inclination dispose them to shake off the iron yoke of 
Winter as soon as possible. Summer thus obtaining the 
victory, a general festival takes place, in which the liba- 
tions peculiar to the northern nations are most liberal.” 

In Germany, and elsewhere, the Jews commemorate the 
death of Samuel the prophet, by a general mourning, on 
the Ist of May. 

Two years ago, I went with a friend then in Frankfort, 
on the river Main, Germany, with several hundred young 
persons into a large wood near city, and spent a joyous 
May-day. As my sheet is nearly full, I cannot write any 
more, but must close by wishing you a merry “ Juneing,” 
and remain as ever, Truly yours; Cotumsine. 


[The Editor thanks his London Correspondent, for his: inter- 
esting Letters, and hopes to receive farther descriptions of. mat- 


-started before. 





ters and things in the “ Father-Land.”] : 
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Morality. 
THOUGHTLESS ELLEN. 


There are many children who love their parents dearly, 
and who do not intend to disobey them, who yet cause 
them much trouble and pain by thoughtlessness. When 
they do wrong they say, “I didn’t think,” or “I didn’t 
mean to,” or, ‘I will try not to do so again,” but they are 
very apt to forget and do wrong again, the very first temp- 
tation that falls in their way. 

Just such a little girl as this was Ellen Lacy. She was 
an active, merry little girl, and very affectionate. She 
had several brothers and one sjster, all of them some years 
older than herself, and a father and mother, who loved her 
dearly, and of whom she was very fond. Many times in 
a day she would say, ‘“‘O how I love you, sister Mary,” 
and often she used to steal round the chair where her fa- 
ther or mother sat, to give them a kiss of love, but when 
she was merrily playing with her giddy little companions, 
she often forget all about this love, and did just what she 
knew, (or would have known, if she had stopped to think,) 
they would not approve. 

There was a family who lived about half a mile from 
Mr. Lacy’s, whom Ellen liked very much to visit. There 
were several little girls, some older and some younger than 
herself, and they had a very large front yard, filled with 
rose bushes and shrubs, and sloping green banks, on the 
tops of which were fragrant flowers. ‘Now, mother,’’ 
said Ellen, one night after tea, in the long summer days, 
**it is so cool and pleasant, I do want very much to go 
and take a walk somewhere. Will you let me go and see 
Sarah and Edith and Mary and Marcia Freeman? It is 
such a pleasant walk, and such a fine place to play, and I 
haven’t been there this great while; may I, mother ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said her mother, “ it will be sunset in 
an hour and a half, and you are so apt to stay when you 
go any where.” 

‘QO do let me go,” interrupted Ellen, “I will try to be 
home early this time, and I won’t run very hard.” 

‘“* What do you think, Mary?” said Mrs. Lacy to her 
older daughter, who was sitting by, reading. 

‘* Tt is indeed a delightful evening,” said Mary, ‘ and 
Ellen enjoys a walk so much, you know.” 

Ellen looked up into her mother’s face with en implor- 
ing countenance. 

“‘ Well, Ellen,” said her mother, “‘ you may go, but be 
sure to be back before dark.” 

This, Ellen thought she was in no danger of forgetting, 
and she ran to get her bonnet. She crossed the old 
church yard, and climbed the wall, and then followed the 
path that led to Mr. Freeman’s. There were many little 
hills between Mr. Lacy’s house, and Mr. Freeman’s, 
which was on the bank of the river. These Ellen would 
skip down, and then walk slowly up the next, fanning her- 
self with her handkerchief, and looking round to see the 
birds and flowers. Presently she came to a fence} which 
she climbed, and then after crossing a small bridge, which 
was placed over the wet ditch, she found herself in the 
road. A few steps farther, and she reached Mr. Free- 
man’s. Sarah and Edith came running to meet her, and . 
taking each a hand, showed her where to pluck the fair- 
est roses, and the sweetest forget-me-nots. Every thing 
was fresh and fragrant; the air was filled with the sweet 
odor of red, white, and damask roses, which grew in 
abundance in all parts of the large yard. Now they pick- + 
ed roses and green leaves, and sat down to make boquets ; 








“| then they sat down on the green banks, and played 


“thimble, thimble, who’s got the thimble?” then they. 
skipped into the back yard to pump water till they brought 
it fresh and cool to slake their thirst. Then they went 
into the house, and up stairs, and Mary, Edith’s older 
sister showed Ellen her paintings; there were fruits and 
flowers, old houses, and curly-haired children. 

“ How very beautiful!’ exclaimed Ellen. Presently 
Marcia came in with a beautiful piece of poetry, for she - 
knew that Ellen loved poetry, and though rather too old’ 
to romp with the little girls in the yard, she made a com- 
panion of Ellen when she was reading. The poetry was 
read and admired, and as by this time Sarah and Edith 
had become impatient to play again, Ellen caught her 
bonnet, and ran down stairs. She saw that it was nearly 
sunset, and she knew that it was really time to start for 
home, but Edith and Sarah were waiting, she thought it 
would be some time yet before dark, she could stay a lit- 
tle while longer, and be in season, and she soon forgot 
every thing in play. ' 

After a while she looked up and saw that the sun had 
set, and it was fast growing dark; now she musé start. 
She hastily bade adieu to her companions, and hastened 
towards home. The way seemed longer than when she 
came, and it grew darker every moment. Ellen was a’ 
timid child, and it seemed as if she could almost hear her 
heart beat. Her conscience accised her of having diso- 
beyed her parents, but it was in vain now to wish she had 
At last she saw a man coming, and. hope; 
yet feared it was her father. 

It was indeed he, and as he took her hand, he said sad- 
+ ,, Ellen, it was just as we feared, you have staid 
till I was obliged to come after you. Hasten, the clouds 
are dark, and it looks as if the rain would come soon,” __ 

Ellen said not a word, but she wished very much she 
had started eatlier. It was soon timé to go to bed after 
Ellen reached home. She went with a'sad heart ; ‘her a 
rents had not punished’ her, but her conscience did ; the 
whole of her pleasant visit had been spoiled’ by her heed- 
lessness and disobedience.—Chr. Watchman. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














Editorial. 














THE GARDEN. 

A number of boys were playing near the school-house, during 
the interval between the morning and afternoon sessions of the 
school. They were employed in what they called making gar- 
dens. There was a bank of clean sand near the school house. 
In this they made with their hands small beds, and planted grav- 
e] stones, and-small pieces of chips for lack of seeds. 

There were two parties in the school. While one party was 
thus occupied, the other was scouring the woods in search of 
May apples. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” said Reuben to his companions as 
they were smoothing their beds neatly, “ there4sn’t much use in 
our doing this, for they will run over them as soon as they come 
back.” He alluded to the party who had gone to the woods. 

“If they do,” said Samuel, “there will be war. It is lawful to 
fight in self defence.” 

“ Sand-defence is not exactly self-defence,” said Archy. 

“ Let any one run over my bed, and I think he will sing for 
it,” said Samuel. 

“ Jf any one'runs over my bed,” said another, “ he will dance, 
as well as sing.” 

Various expressions of a similar character were uttered, near- 
ly all the party deeming it necessary to say something of a war- 
like character. They thus encouraged one another in their de- 
termination to fight for their rights. They became so much ex- 
cited that they left off garden making, and proceeded to elect a 
captain and other officers to lead them in the impending war. 
There was war “ inevitable,” seemed to be taken for, granted. 
There was one, however, who had not uttered any threats, but 
kept quietly at his work. He was making a bed in the shape of 
a wagon wheel. He did not even leave it to give his vote for 
captain. This lack of a military spirit, was the cause of his not 
being put in nomination for that high office. That he was not 
altogether a coward, was proved by his having on one occasion 
preserved the life of one of his companions, at the risk of his 
own. 

‘“, What is the use of your making’that so nice,” said Samuel 
to him, “they will tread it all out of shape.” 

“I’m not sure of that,” said Justus, “ What reason have you to 
think so ?” 

“TI know they will, and you ought to join us, in getting ready 
to punish them for it.” 

“ You don’t mean to punish them before they do the mischief, 
do you ?” 

“ No, but they will be sure to do it; so we ought to be all 
ready to defend our rights.” 

“I don’t think,” said another boy, “that we are bound to wait 
till the mischief is done. I’m for letting them have it, as soon 
as they come on the ground. Prevention is better than cure.” 

Strange as} it may seem, several of the boys were disposed to 
adopt the course thus proposed. 

' “T think,” said Justus, “that you are rather out in your reck- 
oning, all of you. One thing is pretty certain, that is, that they 
hayo not yet thought of injuring our gardens, for they don’t know 
that we are making any. I guess we had better wait a little, 
before we go to war.” After a few more remarks of a similar 
character, he succeeded in showing the boys that they were just 
about as foolish as kings and congressmen often are. Some re- 
turned to work on their gardens, but some cherished in silence 
the war-spirit. 

At length, the adverse party were seen approaching. “Now 
don’t say any thing to them to provoke them,” said Justus. 

“What are you about ?” said one of them, as they came near 
the gardens. 

*You see,” said Justus with a smile. 

“Do you claim this land?” said he, pointing to an unoccupied 
part of the sand bank. “No.” 

“Well, Pll have a garden too. He immediately commenced 
operations, and his example was followed, by most of his party. 
The remainder of the intermission thus passed far more pleasant- 

ly than it would have passed had war been declared. | 

Some of the original garden makers, however, were not satis- 
fied. Skilled in the discovery of bad motives, they declared that 
the apparently peaceful demeanor of the adverse party, was only 
a feint, and that the next day, would find the gardens destroyed 
by them. 

The next morning came. Sure endugh, the beds were de- 
stroyed. 

“There now, I told you so,” said Samuel, “if it hadn’t been 
for you, this wouldn’t have happened ?” 

“Why so?” said Justus. 

“We should have prevented them from destroying our gar- 
dens.” 

“* How do you know they did it ?” 

“I know they did it.” 

“ When ?” 

“In the night.” 

“Did you see them?” “ No.” 

“They all put on dog’s feet so as not to be found out, I sup- 
pose. See there,” said Justus, pointing tothe dog’s tracks in the 
sand. A couple of dogs had been playing and rolling in the 
beds; there was no sign of a boy’s having been near them. 

“I wonder whose dog’s feet, they borrowed,” said he, “T'was 
a clever trick wasn’t it ?” 

“You be still,” said Samuel, a good deal ashamed of the 
course he had taken. — 


EVERY THING BEAUTIFUL IN ITS TIME. 


Nature is a whole volnnte spread out before my young friends, 
illustrating this statement. God puts every thing in the right 
place. We, young people, and sometimes we old people, scat- 
ter things about in wonderful confusion. Some people’s houses, 
and some young people’s rooms, where they sleep, or where they 
play, are “ a Hourra’s Nest,” as thesailors say, “ every thing on 
top, and nothing to be found.” , 

But see how our Heavenly Father makes his arrangements. 
The stern old winter, whose scowls}and frowns have lasted so 
long, is gone at last! He has been fairly driven from the field. 
But he was not routed and sent out of the way in such a hurry 
as to leave half of his effects. He has packed them all up, and 
taken them all with him. He has not loft a single snow-bank, 
nor a morsel of ice. Even Jack Frost, who generally lingers af- 
ter the main army has retreated, even he has gone, and a very 
cordial “good bye,” this part of the world has paid him. The 
conquered winter is now fairly out of the way. He has had “his 
time.” And he must now give place to the glorious and beau- 
tiful spring. 

One of the welcome symbols of this delightful season is that 
beautiful flower. Sometimes it peeps through in too much 
haste, and gets some rude treatment from some of the struggles 
of the retreating army mentioned above. But generally it comes 
in “his time.” Not too soon, nor too late. It gives in its beau- 
ty and fragrance for a while, and thus having performed its of- 
fice, it modestly and quietly retires, and gives way to some oth- 
er flower, perhaps more beautiful and more fragrant than itself. 
They could not have changed places. The first flower was 
adapted to the advance which Spring had made, and could not 
have flourished in the warmer atmosphere, which was the life, 
and gave beauty to its successor. And, had the last one named 
sprung up in the place of the first, its delicate fibres would have 
been pinched, and withered by the cold. 

Here are fruits too, for the Spring. The Spring is their time. 
They could have come in no other time. Mid-summer nor Au- 
tumn were adopted to them. Their nature required just the 
temperature which Spring affords. See how these ‘fruits give 
way for one another. That garden is a beautiful illustration of 
this law of drder in the government of God. Asparagus peeps 
out of the ground, hard upon old winter's rear-guard. And a 
precious vegetable it is too, as we welcome it as the first fruits 
of Spring. Then lettuce, then currants, green peas too in their 
turn, &c. Then come the classes which require the warmer, or 
the warmest rays of the summer sun. ‘Thus the order goes on; 
constant change, incessant variety—but every thing in his time. 
Now when the season is finished, and winter approaches again, 
you can look back and see that “there was a place for every 
thing, and every thing was in its place.” There wasa long pro- 
cession of flowers and fruits, but none of them got the start of 
others, The month of May had its followers, and they all kept 
their rank. And warm July waved its banner over quite a dif- 
ferent class of travellers. If the July folks had taken it into their 
heads to make May their time to join the procession, they would 
have found rude treatment and been turned out of it altogether. 
And, if the May people had made uptheir minds that they would 
not fall in till the warmth of July had overtaken them, they would 
have found some scorching reasons for thinking they had better 
have left the arrangement of the procession to a more skilful 
conductor of such matters, Nature herself. 

Now, young friends, let every thing have “his time” with us. 
We are travellers through the scenes of this life. We forma 
part of a vast procession of immortal beings, who are hastening 
to eternity. The first and most important of all things to be 
done in “his time” is that of giving up our hearts to the love 
and service of God. Then giving each Christian duty “his 
time,” we shall go peacefully on, satisfied with all the arrange- 
ments of infinite wisdom and love, and in a brighter world enjoy 
the bliss of union with his saints, and forever beholding his 
glory. H. 








Variety. 








TWO LESSONS OF THE ANT. 


A venerable, white-haired old man, borne down with the bur- 
den and heat of the day, was toiling in his field, guiding the 
plough by his own strength, and with his own hand scattering 
the seed in the bosom of the waiting earth. 

Suddenly under the broad, cool shadow of a Linden tree he 
beheld a shining and glorious apparition, standing before him. 
The old man was terrified. 

“T am Solomon,” said the phantom in a mild and gentle voice. 
“ What dost thou here, old man.” 

“ If thou art Solomon,” answered the old man, “how canst 
thou ask me? Thou didst send me in my youth to the ant, and 
I considered her ways and learned of her to be industrious and 
to hoard up my gains. What I then learned, that I still prac- 
tice.” 

“ Old man, thou hast only half learned thy lesson!” said the 
spirit. “Go once more to the ant, and learn also from her to 
rest in the winter of thy years, and enjoy the hoarded gains of 
thy youth.” 

—_—~——_ 


BE CONTENTED WITH LITTLE. 


I once knew a man who had thousands and thousands, but the 
desire to get more hindered him from enjoying what he had; he 
was discontented and wretched, and if ever he put up a prayer 
to God, it was that his riches might increase. 

“TI knew a poor woman also, who had but half a dollar a week 
in the whole world to live upon, and yet she was cheerful and 
happy. She had always a little money by her to assist those in 
distress, and instead of praying that God would add to her store, 


she was even praising him for what he had so graciously be. 
oy She had many trials, but she rejoiced through them 
all, for 
“True piety is cheerful as the day; 
Will weep indeed, and heave a pitying groan 
For other’s woes, but smiles upon her own :” 
so that you see, my boys and girls, a little with God’s blessing, is 
better than a good deal without it. Think of this again, and 
make up your minds to be contented with alittle. 
[Old Humphrey. 


ee 
THE HORSE AND THE S8TAG. 


A horse and a stag quarreling in their native woods, the horse 
sought a man recently settled on the borders of the forest for as- 
sistance. The man complied, placing a bit in his mouth, anda 
saddle on his back, and taking his gun, rede in pursuit of the 
stag, which he killed. The horse thanked him and begged to be 
relieved from the bit and saddle, which both galled and hurt 
him; but the man had already found it less fatiguing to ride than 
to walk, and the horse became the slave of the being he had call- 
ed to assist him. 

Moral.—Never depend on others for aid, instead of your own 
efforts. What is the gratification of having gained, by timidly 
seeking assistance, that object which, by proper reliance on 
your own steady purpose, you might have gained yourself, with- 
out losing your independence ? 


——_>——__ : 
AMUSEMENT FOR BOYS. 


Do not trouble the birds. Let them sing and fly, without fear 
from you. Do not kill them, do not catch and imprison them. 
Let them go abroad in all the joyousness of their brief summers 
life. If you wish for something to do in these spring days, dig 
a hole in some suitable place by the roadside, three or four feet 
across, and a foot anda half deep, and throw back part of the 
earth. Then go into the fields or woods, catch a wild tree, the 
prettiest can find, and fasten its roots carefully in the cage 
that you have made for them, and your children’s children, or 
the poor wayfaring man a century hence, may thank you for the 
shade which you have provided. Is not this better than catth- 
ing birds.—Anonymous. 


a 

Tas Wortp anp tue Next.—He that will often put this 
world and the next before him, and look steadfastly at both, will 
find the latter growing greater, and the former less. 














Poetry. 


FLOWERS. 


Beautiful flowers! wherever ye bloom, 

With your soft-tinted leaves, and your fragrant perfume; 
Whether in Spring ye come forth from the ground, 

Or when Autumn scatters her dead leaves around ; 
Whether in cottage or palace ye dwell, 

Beautiful flowers! I love ye well. 








Behold a young girl in her mirthful play, 

Laughing the hours of childhood away ; 

The light winds are waving her sunny hair, 

And her voice sounds sweet in the silent air, 

While her fair hands are twining from Summer bowers, 
Wild blooming wreaths of the beautiful flowers. 


The scene is now changed, for years have flown ; 
That gay laughing girl to a woman has grown; 
And the lover is there, who fain would tell 

The secret their eyes have revealed too well! 
But flowers he plants in her snowy breast, 

And their eloquent leaves have his love confest. 


*Tis a bridal morn, and loudly swells 

A merry peal from the old church bells; 

The white rob’d bride is smiling now, 

*Neath a budding wreath from the orange bough ; 
And bright-eyed maidens before her strew, 
Beautiful flowers of every hue. 


There’s a voice of sorrow—for time hath fled— 

A wife and a mother lies cold and dead; 

They’ve laid her to sleep, in her endless rest, 
With a young babe clasp’d to her marble breast ; 
And flowers are there, with their perfum’d breath, 
Decking the bud and the blossom in death. - 


In the green church yard i8 a lonely spot, 

Where the joyous sunshine enters not ; 

Deep in the gloom of the cypress shade, 

There is her home in the cold earth made, 

And over her still the sweet flow’rets bloom, 

They were near her in life, and forsake not her tomb. 


Beautiful flowers, ye seem to be 
Link’d in the fond ties of memory! 
Companions ye were to our childhood’s day— 
Companions ye are to our lifeless clay ; 
And barren and drear were this per: of ours, 
sag Se smile of the beautiful flowers. 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 


When sorrow casts its shade around, 
And pleasure seems our course to shun ; 
When naught but grief and care is found, 
How sweet to say, “Thy will be done.” 


When sickness lends his pallid hue, 
And every dream of bliss has flown ; 
When quickly from the fading view, 
Recede the joys that once were known. 


The soul resigned will still rejoice, 
Though life’s last sand is nearly run ;: 

With humble faith and trembling voice, 
It whispers soft, “'Thy will be done.” 


When called to mourn the early doom, 
Of one, affection held most dear ; 

While o’er the closing silent tomb, 
The bleeding heart distils the tear. 


Though love its tribute sad will pay, 
An yd streams of solace shun; 
Still, still the humbled soul would say, 

In lowly dust, “Thy will be done.” 














